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LUDWIG OF BONN. 


ae for a wedding which caused a great chattering among the 
* gossips, gathered for their morning talk in the market-place. 
For the tenor singer in the Electoral chapel at Bonn was to marry the 
daughter of the head cook in the castle of Ehrenbreitstein. It was 
thought to be a great match for the girl, though the tenor’s grandfather 
was only a gardener, as his name, taken from the German words, Jeet 
(root) and of (garden), would signify. The young couple seemed very 
happy, in spite of the gossips, and the years rolled pleasantly by until in 
1770 a baby boy came to the old house in the Bonngasse where they lived. 

Ludwig they christened him, and carefully they cherished him. He 
had a quiet boyhood, for there was little to amuse him in his quaint home 
besides the clavzer, or piano, on which his father played. Before this 
Ludwig would often stand, finding out chords and melodies with his wee 
fingers. When about four years old he teased his father to give him lessons. 
Half in fun he consented, and Ludwig worked away faithfully, enjoying 
it, for he worked from love. 

Meantime, the father was growing reckless. Something stronger than 

lager was now his favourite drink, and harsh words, and even blows, were 
sometimes the lot of his wife and little Ludwig. The evil spirit of drink 
took possession of the man. . 
* ©You little rascal!” he would say to his boy, “I shall not teach you 
lessons for nothing. Hasten to learn.” ‘‘ For why,” he thought, “can I 
not make him bring in money by his playing? Mozart was a prodigy at 
five: I’ll make one of Ludwig.” 

But the father did not know enough about music to teach the future 
phenomenon, so he handed him over to a friend who was lodging in the 
house.’ No easier times had the boy then. The friend and his father 
were kindred spirits. Long and late they haunted the taverns of Bonn, 
and when midnight hours brought them home it was to drag shivering, 
sleepy Ludwig from his bed to keep him at the piano till daybreak. 

Ludwig now loathed the practice, yet his father was inexorable, and 
though his mother consoled him, she dared not interfere. Being a good 
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boy, and unfamiliar with the heroes of some glowing novels, who would 
probably have run away from such a father, he was heroic in his noble 
way. He stayed at home, made the house as pleasant as he could for his 


mother, learned all he could, and kept quiet when his father tormented. 


him, which was a great effort, for Ludwig had not a sweet disposition. 

One pleasure he had in those days. His practising over, he would 
tramp off to the wild mountains which are near Bonn, and in their beauti- 
ful forests wander away and away, listening to the bird-songs, to the 
wind-music, to the roar of the tempest, all of which were music to him. 

When Ludwig was thirteen he led the Court orchestra at Bonn, as 
Sir Charles Hallé, or as Mr. Manns, leads his orchestra now, except that 
Ludwig sat at the piano and played as well as conducted. He did so 
well that he was appointed assistant organist. The salary which he then 
received was a great help to him: not that he used it for music and 
lessons, but that with it he could keep his poor mother and the little 
family. For often on winter nights they had no fire and no food but a 
crust of black bread. The father drank more than ever before, and 
Ludwig’s brothers were too little to be of help. 

He had hardly been cheered by his success when the good Elector, 
who ruled Bonn and encouraged its musicians, died, and Ludwig lost his 
place. He had then to give lessons. This he hated! It was prosy 
work to stand and count “one, two, three, four,” to the same exercise he 
was once dragged out of bed to practise. However, he was a sturdy little 
man. “ Help thyself,” was always his motto, and a good one it is for any 
boy or girl. So he worked on till some great men found him out, and he 
was once more made organist, this time with a salary of a hundred thalers. 
Did he brag over it? Not he. ‘“ Mother,” he said, “now you need not 
work so hard: we can have bread, and perhaps, oh, perhaps! I can yet 
goto Vienna.” For Vienna was the home of music lovers. There Hadyn 
lived and Mozart composed, and of them the boy wanted to learn. 

Poor Ludwig! Vienna could not comfort him for his mother, who 
just then sickened and died, while his father was reeling home from one 
of the Bonn gardens. I think he loved his mother more than most boys 
love theirs. He wrote to a friend from Vienna, for he was there at last : 
“Ah! who was happier than I, so long as I could still pronounce the 
sweet name of mother, and heard the answer? And to whom can I say 
it soba To the silent images resembling her which my fancy presents 
to me? 

After her death, this ambitious young man of seventeen did something 
most noble. He tried to support his drunken father and his young 
brothers, while he worked on in Vienna learning and composing. A 
singular life he led there. Sometimes he tried to keep house and cook 
for himself, but the composer was no cook, and as for keeping a house in 
order, he knew not how. Dust an inch thick was not uncommon, and the 
gridiron was more likely to be on the piano than in its place. 

Sometimes he tried boarding : that was no better. He left one place 
because the landlord was too polite, and another because he could not get 
water enough, for he had a queer habit, when thinking of his new music 
of bathing his head and face, and then pacing up and down the room like 
a wet Newfoundland dog, while he hummed and growled away to himself. 
At last a friend, a Prince with a Polish name of Lichnowski, invited 


Ludwig to make his home at his palace, and there he lived happily for ten’ 
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years, composing, and meeting the great men of the day. He was no 
longer poor young Ludwig, but a famous composer whose grand music 
the world will always admire. 

He could no longer enjoy it. Little by little the gateway through 
which all sound enters had been closing, until at last he was entirely deaf. 

He wandered about in the fields and gardens around Vienna as he 
had done around Bonn when a boy. He saw the tempest, he saw the 
birds singing in the sunshine, but he heard them not. He was wretchedly 
unhappy. “If I had not read that man must not of his own free-will end 
his life, I should long ago have done so by my own hands,” he said. 

Once, when travelling, he was caught in a storm, and compelled to 
spend the night in a peasant’s cottage. After tea they brought out some 
music, and played it on their violins. Ludwig saw by watching them that 
the music was difficult, and judged by their actions that it was beautiful, 
for at its close tears stood in the eyes of the performers as they embraced 
each other in their enthusiastic German fashion. He rose and glanced at 
the music: it was one of his own symphonies which he could never hear 
again. As this thought came to him, he sat down and wept long and 
violently before he could tell the amazed peasants his name. 

No one need be afraid to love and enjoy his music. There is music 
which brings bad, coarse thoughts into the mind, and there is music which 
helps one up to pure thoughts and hopes: his is of this latter kind. There 
are bird-calls and sweet melodies in his symphonies, which remind you how 
well he who wrote them knew all the delicious wild songs of the woods. 

There are grand harmonies like angel hymns, which you do not 
wonder he could write for he once said: ‘“ Nothing can be more 
sublime than to draw nearer to the Godhead other men, and to 
diffuse here on earth these God-like rays.” Yet he did not mar the effect 
of his grand music by boasting of it, for he said near the end of his life, 
“T feel as though I had written scarcely more than a few notes of music.” 

He had many things to trouble him besides his deafness. He had no 
home; his brothers, now grown to be men, courted him only for his 
money. A nephew whom he adopted, and loved devotedly, proved to be 
an ungrateful fellow, who, when his uncle was very sick, went out to get 
some medicine for him, but, meeting some friends, went off for “a spree,” 
leaving his errand with a servant. Two days later, the medicine came, 
but it was then too late. One faithful friend, who could little spare the 
time from earning his own bread, tended him in this his last illness. 

Now, his great name and the love we bear him would surround him 
with every comfort. I think he would even die as did that famous 
Frenchman, Mirabeau, literally covered with flowers, each of which would 
show the affection of some heart. Then, though many loved him, this 
greatest of all musicians died wanting many comforts in his humble 
quarters outside of Vienna. While a violent thunderstorm swept over 
that city one spring night, the soul of the deaf composer passed on and up. 

If you go to Bonn, you will see in the market-place a tall marble 
statue of this great man, who once trod its streets in poverty and neglect. 

If you visit Vienna and drive out from the city a few miles, you will 
see in the lovely cemetery of Wahring, where many famous men lie, the last 
resting-place of the man whom the world honours, on whose plain white 
headstone is this one word, BEETHOVEN. 

S, FLETCHER WILLIAMS, 
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EDUCATION IN RUSSIA. 


S there a common measure by which we may guage the comparative 
mental energy of peoples? asks the distinguished German peda- . 
gogue Diesterweg, and he promptly answers himself thus-—“ Art 

and Science alone do not furnish this measure. Mental energy exists in 

exact proportion to the amount of educational enthusiasm at the service 
of the youth of a country, and judged by this indication, if the British, 

French, and German nations could come up for judgment in a 

court of the higher culture the last would indubitably take the prize for 

the greatest intellectual productiveness.” 

The patriotic verdict of this famous educationalist will be disputed by 
representatives of the other great nations named. So far as Russia is 
concerned I regret to confess that I cannot conscientiously dispute the 
palm with the scholar just mentioned. In education, as in other depart- 
ments of art and science Russia has not yet originated any independent 
theory or system apart from those of Western civilization, and in the rare 
instances she has tried for herself she has rather damaged than 
advanced her reputation for original thought. The backwardness of 
Russia in comparison with the states of Western Europe has explana- 
tions natural and historical, and it will be useful and interesting I think 
to discover their ratson @étre before passing to child life and education 
in that Empire. 

The geographical situation, soil, climate, and other peculiarities of a 
country exercise, no doubt, the greatest influence on the formation and 
the individuality of national character. With Russia all these conditions 
were unfavourable for the creation of a high civilization in the early 
historical epochs. The chief mountain ranges of European Russia, the 
Urals, the Caucasus, those of Taurida and Finland are all situated on the 
extreme frontiers in the east, south, and north-west. Thus metals and 
coal, the necessary conditions for the development of industry and 
manufactures, were, and still are, inaccessible to the population centralized 
in the very middle of the immense plain of Russia. On the other hand, 
until the eighteenth century, Russia was entirely separated from Western 
Europe, having no sea shores and ports, the White Sea and the Caspian 
being on account of their position of little importance. Seas, gulfs and 
bays, more or less in easy reach of all Western nations, have not only 
helped the distribution and accumulation of wealth and mineral 
productions, but by their scenery have, no doubt, contributed to the 
creation of many a poet, artist, and hero, roused many a tempestuous 
passion, awakened many a yearning for the great beyond, by the pale 
blue horizon where the waters and the heavens meet in one tender 
embrace. The sense of limitless waters awakens the sense of indepen- 
dence and freedom, navigation brings us into closer contact with 
other nations, makes our observation and experience richer, our minds 
more free from routine and prejudice. Russia was for long deprived of 
this softening stimulus. Thinly scattered over a vast area the people led 
a primitive agricultural life in numerous villages, sometimes distant one 
from another as far as Edinburgh and London, and separated either by 
immense primitive woods or by lakes and marshes. Not being influenced 
by such competition as prevails in Western Europe with its dense 
population, the inhabitants of the different parts of the vast plain met ° 
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together in troublous times more for mutual destruction than social 
intercourse and elevation ; living amidst common-place scenery, monoto- 
nous for the senses, the Russian national spirit is very inferior in dash 
and inventiveness; and accordingly the whole life runs more slowly, 
lacking the richness of colour and other attributes of the nations of 
Western Europe. 

To this the deadening and blunting influence of the orthodox church 
must be added as well as many political circumstances, as for example, 
the subjection of the country by the Tartars who tyranised over the 
nation through the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. The’ 
Tartars’ rule and yoke introduced into the life, character, and customs of 
the Russians many barbaric features unknown before. It contributed to 
strengthen in the minds of the people the consciousness of its helpless- 
ness against outward tyranny, and deepened the sense of submissiveness 
as to a kind of providential necessity, which even to-day makes them bear 
so meekly the tyranny of their present rulers. 

Thus for many ages, up to the eighteenth century, Russia belonged to 
Europe more by her geographical situation than by her culture and 
civilization. Indeed, till Peter the Great, the whole country by its 
customs, usages, and mode of government was thoroughly barbaric. 
There were no schools whatever, and among the Royal Family and the 
Boyars, as well as among the priests, lettered men were a great rarity. 
While England had her Shakespeare and Milton, France her Diderot and 
Voltaire, Germany her Lessings, Russia had no literary productions 
worthy of attention. 

In regard to education, the children of nobles were brought up in 
traditional routine, in Greek orthodoxy, aimless, unreasonable, and deaden- 
ing. The wives and daughters were strictly confined in their “ Terems” 
or castles, where they were initiated only into the culinary arts and 
domestic affairs, their leisure time was filled up with games, fortune- 
telling and palmistry, the last named being a favourite pastime of the 
Russian girl in olden days and to a certain extent even in the present 
time. One educational feature peculiar to Russia ought to interest 
western minds, being probably fresh and foreign to everybody: it 
deserves attention on account of its primitve and patriarchal simplicity 
and because of its many very beneficial effects as a system. I refer to 
the Nyanya of Russia and their unique position in Russian families. For 
many ages the Nyanya (or nurse) has been a conspicuous figure in the 
home life of the Russian aristocracy, and even of the court itself. 
Recruited in past generations from the ranks of the Serfs, the Nyanya— 
after having acted perhaps as wet-nurse and foster-mother to her baby 
master or mistress—was often bestowed as part of the marriage dower 
with other goods and chattels, just as Laban gave Zilpah and Bilhah to his 
daughters Leah and Rachael on their respective marriages with Jacob in 
the Bible story. The Russian Nyanya has always been remarkable for 
her passionate devotion to her foster children,—more devoted even than 
their natural parents. She was not only their nurse and doctor in illness, 
but also their sole instructor in childhood, and their best counsellor in 
maturer years. Through all the dark ages up to the eighteenth century, 
when at last Peter the Great let in upon Russia the first beams of light 
from Western Europe, the Nyanya was //e factor in education and morals, 
more powerful, and of more salutary effect than the whole body of the 
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priesthood, with their teaching of incomprehensible dogmas and their 

ecclesiastical performances of unmeaning ritual. In the sazctwm of the 

Dietskoi or nursery, she, illiterate herself, taught the children to love and 

to sing her large repertory of national songs, roused their imaginations with . 
fairy tales, told first when the world was young, their patriotism by 

legends of heroic deeds ; and their religious ardour by traditions of the 

lives of the saints. She took leave to rebuke them roundly for wrong- 

doing, even when grown to man’s estate ; and often averted domestic 

catastrophies by her skill in healing the quarrels of husbands and wives 

or parents and children. : 

This instinctive and universal respect for the Nyanya, prescribed by 
no other law than that of an almost superstitious obedience to a traditional 
national custom, could not be uprooted from the national heart—nor 
even from the hearts of Russia’s cruellest tyrants. When Ivan the 
Terrible was perpetrating his unutterable atrocities in the sixteenth 
century—when the streets ran red with the blood of his innocent victims— 
the only creature who dared to remind him of the wrath of God and of 
a Judgment to come, was his old Nyanya, Irina, yet he never had the 
heart to lay a finger upon her: and the brave old nurse of the Terrible 
Czar has been immortalized by historians and poets, by novelists and 
painters, to whom she has furnished a common source of inspiration. 

Even in our own days of greater enlightenment the Nyanya still 
preserves her sympathetic power, and still impresses indelible traces of 
her primitive lore on the minds and characters of her nurslings,—to 
develop later, perhaps, into our scientists, our statesmen, and our poets. 
Alexander Pushkin, the king of modern Russian lyrists, preserved to his 
life’s end the warmest feelings of gratitude towards his old Nyanya, whose 
poetical fairy tales he has clothed in harmonious verse which have made 
him famous. He has immortalized her in a charming poem, in which he 
addresses her as the companion of his hard times—-“ My dear decrepit 
darling!” The “ Cossack’s Cradle Song,” by Lermontoff, one of the 
most exquisite poems ever written, also betrays the inspiration and the 
tenderness of the Nyanya, engraved deep upon the poet’s heart in his early 
childhood. 

When the serfs were emancipated by Czar Alexander in 1861, many a 
Nyanya elected to remain to the end of her life in faithful servitude with 
her former owner, and many a pathetic story could be told of their fidelity, 
devotion, and self-sacrifice. ‘The modern Russian lady of rank, very busy 
with balls, shopping, society gossip, visiting, and so forth, constantly 
confides her children wholly to the care and experience of her good 
Nyanya, who is regarded as a member of the family, and enjoys far 
larger independence and greater priviliges than the highly educated 
governess or tutor. 

I have dwelt long on the part which the Russian Nyanya has played 
and is still playing in the home and children’s life of that country because 
I think this singular institution was not unknown to other European 
nations, and perhaps still exists to a certain extent in remote parts, 
where old customs and simplicity of patriarchal habits are preserved from 
the ever changing and reforming influence of modern civilization. In the 
mysterious process of educating and forming our minds and characters, 
in our failure or success in life, in the illustrious deeds and accomplish- 
ments of heroes on the field of battle, or of philanthropy, science and art, 
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we cannot really know who has first thrown into our souls and hearts the 
seed of the future triumph. Was it the lesson or lecture of the skilled 
tutor or professor, or was it the unskilful yet natural teaching and 
influence of some simple, unknown, faithful nurse, the companion of 
our early childhood? Psychology is a secret not yet unriddled, and 
should the book of our soul once be quite opened to us, who knows how 
many surprises await us which would overturn our modern notions, and 
show other objects to whom we owe our gratitude and devotion? 
However, nobody can seriously think of returning to primitive methods 
of education and apply them to a more advanced and complicated life. 
In Russia the first powerful reformer who became conscious of the 
necessity of new lines and new systems and institutions which would rouse 
the people from their stagnation and the intellectual lethargy of ages was 
the celebrated Peter the Great. He may be in fact called the first 
educator of Russia in the widest sense of the word. Being what we 
would call in our days “self-taught,” Peter was the first Russian monarch 
who in thirst of knowledge for himself and for his nation made up his 
mind to see Europe, to observe how other nations live. When he 
returned from his journeys abroad he began his innovations rather too 
abruptly, ordering, for instance, the men to cut their beards, the women 
to dress themselves in German fashion, to leave their strict confinement 
and appear in public at balls and assemblies. But in spite of these un- 
necessary and hard outward reforms, the energetic Czar greatly raised 
his nation both by conquering the province on the shores of the Gulf of 
Finland, thus opening Europe to Russia, and by domestic reforms tending 
to educate the people. He invited many foreign scholars, mechanics, etc., 
to come to Russia, and greatly patronisedthem. Thus the first instructors 
in the first schools which were opened in Russia were foreigners—Germans 
and French. Russians also were sent abroad to study foreign science. 
The influence of foreign elements became still stronger at the courts of 
Peter’s successors, especially of the renovyned Empress Catherine the 
Second, who was herself of German origin, highly educated and 
accomplished, although not without personal vices. French and German 
were more spoken at the court and among the aristocracy than the 
Russian language, the whole life of the nobility being formed after a 
European fashion, showing the greatest contrast to the inert and routine 
life of the nation. The violent inauguration of foreign culture in Russia, 
beneficial as it was, had also its shadowy side. It caused great confusion 
of thought, it broke the old moral foundations of society, whatever their 
nature and quality had been, and introduced instead, as is often the case, 
an outward splendour of European culture and refinement, which meant 
in reality demoralisation and corruption. I can scarcely make a mistake 
in stating that the development of Russia intellectually was far ahead of 
its moral development, with the result that you find at the present day in 
Russia a large class of cultured people, but very few men of firm principles 
and good conscience. The large and powerful class of Russian officials is 
too well known for its extreme corruption, immorality, and intemperance; 
by their position these officials exert a most evil influence on the morals 
of the people. I regret to be compelled to state that in the most im- 
portant and sacred sphere, that of national education, the condition of 
affairs has not advanced very much. Professors, schoolmasters, and 
tutors, are all in the government service, and here again we face the same 
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feature, characteristic of the whole of Russian civilisation, namely a more 
or less high level of intellectual development and a comparatively poor 
standard of moral sentiment and life. This anomaly, not unknown in 
Western Europe, is especially conspicuous in Russia, where all means of - 
free mutual instruction are cut off, where the Greek Church does nothing 
for the moral elevation of the people, requiring only their blind obedience, 
being at the same time itself helpless in the face of the tides of Rational- 
ism and Atheism of the worst kind in which the educated classes are 
already plunged. ' rat 

My further sketches of teachers, pupils, and school-life in Russia will 
contain some characteristic illustrations of the above statements. 

JAMES PRELOOKER. 


{Mr. Prelooker was until lately master of the Government School at 
Odessa. He is now living in London. ED.] 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE METHODS OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
' I.—What is meant by New Testament Criticism. 


HA)HERE are many diligent readers of the Bible, and especially of 
the New Testament, who dislike the very name of critic as 
° applied to a student of its writings. They do not want to 
criticise it but to learn from it; all they want is to know what it really 
means. At the same time they cannot help being somewhat disconcerted 
by the various and contradictory statements that are made as to the date 
and origin of its different Books. They begin to find that after all, 
though the most important thing is to understand its moral and religious 
lessons, still it would be much more satisfactory, and would help them to 
understand its teaching better, if they were clearer as to when and by whom 
the books were written. Knowledge. of the age and circumstances in 
which a book was written always contributes to the better understanding 
of the book itself. Even in reading poetry or pure fiction we may often 
miss the plain meaning of the words, and still more often fail to appreciate 
the spirit and ideas of the writer if we are ignorant of his times and of the 
general influences under which he wrote. But in no other class of writings 
is there so great a danger of this as in religious, and especially in contro- 
versial writings. 

This enquiry forms one of the branches of New Testament criticism. We 
must get rid of the ideas associated with the word crztéc as one who gives 
an opinion as to the merits of a literary production, or work of art ; still 
further must we banish the idea that cr7¢iczsm as applied to the Bible has 
anything to do with fault-finding, or implies any necessary denial of the 
authenticity of any writings. And we must bear in mind that there 
is properly no such thing as mere negative criticism, the object of all 
criticism is fosztive. That is to say, it never rests satisfied with the 
conclusion that such and such a book was not written by the person 
whose name it bears, or is not an historical account of actual facts, or that 
such a portion of the book, as we now have it, is not a part of the original 
work ; but it always remembers that its function is to ascertain, so far 
as possible, when and where and under what influences and with what 
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aims the book was written; if it is a composite work, from what sources 
it was compiled ; and if it has been modified or added to, what have been 
the sources or purpose of the changes and additions. 

To form an independent opinion upon any of these points, or even to 
make any valuable contribution to their elucidation is of course only 
possible to those who are able to devote themselves systematically to the 
history and literature of the first two centuries ; but unless we know some- 
thing of the materials available, and the method of using them, it is 
almost impossible to understand and fairly to appreciate the results that 
have been already attained ; and we find the light that has been actually 
thrown upon the Gospels, like sudden and unexpected flashes upon a dark 
and perplexing path, more confusing to us than helpful. To keep up the 
metaphor for a moment, the object of these chapters is to show how the 
lamp is made and how it may be used so as to throw a steady light upon 
our path instead of dazzling and perplexing us. 


II.—A Preliminary Glance at the Synoptic Gospels. 


Any thoughtful reader of the Gospels must be struck by the marked 
difference between the first three and the fourth. The question how this 
difference arises does not concern us at present. It is one of the facts 
admitted by all modern critics of the New Testament and cannot but be 
recognised by every reader, whether he regards the Gospels from a 
literary and historical point of view, or reads them for theological or for 
purely devotional purposes. There can no longer be said to be any 
question for consideration as to the “connection” or “relation” between 
the first Three Gospels and the Fourth. ‘They are entirely independent 
on either hand. 

The now familiar name of SYNOPTICS has been given to the first 
three as indicating that they can be “taken together in one view,” or that 
they “take one view” of the person and work of Jesus, whereas the 
Fourth must be viewed independently of them, and itself takes a different 
view of the person and mission of Jesus. On the other hand soclose is 
the relation which exists between the first three that it is scarcely 
possible to study them separately. Certainly noone of them can be 
studied to full advantage without reference to the other two. 

But though the general resemblance of the first three Gospels to one 
another is so obvious, their differences, and even the inconsistency of 
different portions of the same Gospel narrative, are no less striking when 
we come to look carefully into them. 

The emphatic renunciation of the ancient race-hatred between the 
Jews and the Samaritans appears only in Luke. The two great parables 
of rejection, the Wise and Foolish Virgins, and the Sheep and the Goats, 
appear only in Matthew. None of these portions of the gospel narrative 
are to be found in A/Zark. But when we look more in detail into the 
record of the teaching of Jesus, we find not only that the Gospels differ 
from one another, but that there are conflicting accounts in the same 
Gospel. Take the account of his teaching as to the Sabbath. He is 
represented as defending the neglect of the law as to its observance on 
three grounds: first, by precedent ; second, that the Sabbath was made 
for man and not man for the Sabbath ; third, that he as the Son of Man 
is “Lord of the Sabbath” (see Wark ii. 23-28). Each of these is an 
intelligible argument, but it is scarcely conceivable that all three so 
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different should be used by the same great teacher. The first is exactly 
the teaching “of the scribes,” which we are told elsewhere was not his 
method (Jatt. vii. 29). The second is a general appeal to the superiority 


of man to formal observances. The third is an assertion of his own: 


personal authority to deal with such observances as he thinks fit. 

We ask what he says of Fasting, and find that in his view it would be 
a mere vain attempt to preserve the new wine of the new spiritual life in 
old bottles (that is to say that fasting is an unsuitable thing for his 
disciples); that his disciples do not fast when he is with them, but that 
they will do so when he is gone (and apparently with his approval) ; that 
he gives careful directions to his own particular disciples how to behave 
when fasting ; and lastly, that (according to some MSS. but not others) 
he declares that fasting is necessary for the casting out of certain kinds of 
evil spirits. (See Mark ii. 18-20; Matt. vi. 16-18 ; Mark ix. 29.) 

We find in his mouth the comprehensive, “He that is not against us 
is for us” (Mark ix. 39), and the exclusive, “He that is not with me is 
against me” (Mai??. xil. 30). 

Even as to the journey up to Jerusalem there are contradictions. 
According to Matthew and Mark he crosses the river Jordan, and goes 
on the east side apparently in order to avoid Samaria, having already told 
the apostles not to go there (Zatz. x. 5). According to Luke he went up 
“through the midst of Samaria” (Le xvii. 11). 


Finally, and perhaps this is the most perplexing of all, we find the 


Gospels represent him as distinctly foretelling his death and resur- 
rection over and over again, and yet when the death occurs the 
disciples are evidently unprepared for it, and utterly cast down; and when 
they hear of his resurrection they do not believe it; and even when he 
himself appeared to them “some doubted.” 

The aim of New Testament criticism is to unravel this confusion, and 
get, as nearly as we can, at the history or tradition that underlies it ; and 
to trace the influences which have produced the books as we now have 
them, or which have modified them into the form in which we now have 
them from something earlier and simpler. 

As I have said we cannot treat any one of the Synoptics satisfactorily 
without reference to the others ; but we may take any one as our main 
subject of enquiry, and, for reasons that will appear later on, we will take 
the second, commonly called the “ Gospel according to St. Mark.” 


III.—Do we know enough of Mark to justify us in connecting his name 
with the Gospel, on internal grounds P 


The most obvious distinction between the Gospel of Mark on the one 
hand and those of Matthew and Luke on the other hand is that it is very 
much shorter. In the first place it omits the stories of the birth and 
infancy of Jesus, which are contained in Matthew and Luke, and the 
story of the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem in his boyhood ; and it gives no 
account of any appearance of Jesus to the disciples after his death. [It 
ends at xvi. 8. After which occur in different MSS., two different supple- 
ments, one of which is printed in our Bibles, the other may be found in 
Prof. Carpenter’s “First Three Gospels” p. 67, or 68.] But besides 
this, when we come to the record of the acts and teaching of Jesus, con- 
tained in all three of the Synoptic Gospels, we shall still find that the 


story of Mark is as a whole much shorter than that of Matthew or Luke 
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The first question then that suggests itself is :—Is the Gospel of Mark 
an abridgement of one or both of the others, or are they elaborations of it 
and this an original work ; and if the latter be the case, is the additional 
information they give due to the imagination of the writers or is it derived 
from trustworthy historical sources, or is it the natural growth of tradition 
in the early Christian church? 

Attempts have been made to reach conclusions on these points partly 
at least from our knowledge of the supposed writers of the three narratives. 

Some commentators on the Gospels have argued at considerable 
length that the three Gospels are just such as one would expect from the 
writers whose names they bear; but this even in the case of well known 
writers, as to whose personality and literary style there is no question, is a 
very unsafe argument except so far as it is used negatively. 

We may very easily know enough of a man to be able to say with safety, 
this or that production is ot his, for it contradicts his known opinions, 
or differs altogether from him in style, or bears signs of a later date. But 
we cannot argue with safety that a given document zs his unless we know 
sufficient of his time and his contemporaries to be able to say that there 
was no one else living who could have written it, or at least that it is 
extremely improbable that any one else could have written it. Now with 
regard to the Evangelists it is difficult to realise, after all that has been 
written about them, how very little we know about them, and their 
contemporaries. 

The name Mark occurs seven times in the New Testament, but it is 
doubtful whether it always refers to the same person. Many scholars 
have been of opinion that the John Mark of Acts, and Mark the Evangelist 
and companion of Peter, were two different persons. And the authenticity 
of the Epistles in which the name occurs is doubtful, and the historic value 
of the Book of Acts is itself one of the most perplexing questions of New 
Testament criticism, so that as soon as we attempt to set out from the 
individuality of the supposed writer we are altogether at sea. And even if 
we suppose that all these passages refer to the same person, and accept 
them without question, the information they give us amounts to this :— 
That his mother’s name was Mary, and she lived in Jerusalem, that he 
was cousin to Barnabas, that he accompanied St. Paul upon the first part 
of one of his missionary journeys and then drew back, so that St. Paul 
refused to take him a second time, and that he was with St. Peter (who 
calls him “my son”) in Babylon, and that he was useful to St. Paul and 
was with him in Rome. If we look for “ Mark” in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, or any book of “Scripture Biography,” we shall find what 
appears at first sight to be a considerable amount of additional and very 
interesting and important information, but if we look into it, we shall find 
it sprinkled with “ probably,” “perhaps,” “if,” “no doubt,” and that it is 
all pure guess work. 


IV.—What does the New Testament elsewhere reveal of its own 
sources or growth? 


Though the New Testament gives us so little information as to the 
supposed authors of the Gospels, and none at all as to the date and 
composition of them, yet we find in it several very clear and very important 
indications of the tendencies of thought and the growth of tradition in the 
age in which they were produced. 
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Amid all the differences of opinion as to the date and authorship of the 
Books of the New Testament, it is generally acknowledged that we have 
at any rate four great epistles from the hand of Paul, and that the Book of 
Acts is of a later date.* Let us begin our enquiry by a comparison of . 
these, and see if they reveal anything as to the questions at issue among 
the first Christians, the tendencies at work, and the influence these 
tendencies would have on the views taken of the life and work of Jesus. 
We shall see also whether there are any indications of modification of the 
tradition to suit changed ideas; whether the narrative simply sets forth in 
order the facts as stated in the epistles, or modifies, or distorts them. 


1.— St. Paul and the Twelve Aposttles. 


According to St. Paul’s own account in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
after he had left them some one came and preached a different gospel 
from that which he had preached to them. That which he had received 
and preached to them he had not received from man, but by direct 
inspiration. After he felt himself called to preach the gospel instead of 
persecuting those who accepted it as he had been doing, he did not go up 
to Jerusalem to confer with the twelve as to what he should preach, but 
he went away into Arabia and there thought the matter out alone in com- 
munion with God. After three years he went up to Jerusalem for a 
fortnight, and made the acquaintance of Peter and saw James. Then 
he went away into Syria and Cilicia, but was still practically unknown 
to the Christians in Judea. After fourteen years he went up to Jerusalem 
a second time; and this time he told the apostles at Jerusalem quietly 
what he was doing. He learnt nothing from them, and does not seem to 
have formed a very high opinion of them; but they now came to an 
understanding that he should go the Gentiles and they to the Jews. And 
now apparently after all this, and at least seventeen years after St. Paul’s 
conversion, St. Peter was still doubtful as to the right course for a 
Christian to take in regard to the question of eating with Gentiles, follow- 
ing the free example of St. Paul until “certain came from James,” and 
then in deference to their opinion or the remonstrances which they had 
brought from James, not only drawing back himself, but also endeavour- 
ing to compel the Gentiles to observe the strict rules of Judaism in regard 
to this question of what might or might not be eaten; a course of action 
which St. Paul resisted and condemned (Gaz/ i. ii.). 

Now if we turn to the Book of Acts (chapters ix.—xi.) we shall find a 
very different account of St. Paul’s conversion, and of the relation that 
existed between him and the Twelve. First of all there is a marvellous 
account of the appearance of Jesus to Paul as he is on his way to 
Damascus, of a voice remonstrating with him rebuking his conduct in 
persecuting the Christians, and of his being struck blind by the glory of 
the vision, and of the cure of this blindness by Ananias after three days. 
After this “he was certain days with the disciples which were at 
Damascus”; and then after “many days” the Jews lay a plot to kill him 
but he escapes and goes to Jerusalem; here Barnabas introduces him to 
the apostles, and he is “with them going in and going out at Jerusalem.” 
After all this, when the question arises as to Peter's eating with 
the Gentiles, he defends himself on the ground of a vision at Joppa which 
had shown him that the Jewish distinction between clean and unclean 


* See however the Note at the end of this chapter. 
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meats was done away with. It should be noted that according to the 
Epistle to the Galatians it was at a much later period that St. Peter with- 
drew from this unreserved communion with the Gentiles in deference to 
the representations of those who “came from James.” 

There is no account in the Book of Acts of the dispute between Paul 
and Peter at Antioch, but in chapter xv. there is an account of troubles 
which arise from the question how far Jewish rites are binding upon the 
Gentile converts: and there is a conference between Paul and Barnabas 
and the Twelve, and a rescript is agreed upon and sent down to Antioch 
with conditions very different from those laid down by St. Paul in his 
Epistles. In the Epistles we see him as the uncompromising champion of 
Christian freedom, openly resisting the narrower limitations of Peter and 
the other apostles. In the Book of Acts we find the narrator represents 
him as acting in perfect harmony with the Twelve. But though the great 
dispute is thus ignored in the Book of Acts there are still traces of it 
remaining :—The separation of Paul and Barnabas (chap. xv. 36-41), which 
as we have seen from the Epistle to the Galatians (Ga/. ii. 13) had a much 
more serious cause than the mere question whether they should take 
Mark with them or not: the further instruction of Apollos, who knew only 
the “baptism of John,” by Aquila and Priscilla, who were disciples 
of Paul, and who “expounded to him the way of God more care- 
fully” (xviii. 24-28): the statement (xxi. 17-22) that there are many thousand 
believers in Jerusalem “all zealous for the Law” and that Paul is in bad 
repute with them as one that teaches the Jews “to forsake Moses.” 


2.—The Beginning of the Liberal Movement. 


In the Book of Acts itself we may now trace the beginning of this 
liberal movement, before the conversion of St. Paul. The deacons 
Stephen, Philip, and the rest (vi. 1-5) have charge of the interests of the 
Greek converts, and it is against them that persecution arises, Stephen 
being put to death and Philip driven into Samaria, while the apostles 
remain undisturbed in Jerusalem (vill. 1). 

Here we find unconscious traces of a liberal movement led by 
Stephen and Philip, which involved its supporters in obloquy and perse- 
cution from which the apostles in Jerusalem were free. 


3.—The Growth of Miracle. 


The next fact that appears from a comparison of St. Paul’s Epistles 
with the Book ot Acts is that there is a growth of the miraculous element 
in the historical record. 

St. Paul’s own letters are remarkably free from anything in the nature 
of miracle. The narrative of the Book of Acts concerning him and the 
other apostles and disciples abounds with them. When he sets forth his 
claim to equality as an apostle with the other apostles (77 Cor. xi.) there 
is not a word indicating that he possessed any miraculous powers, or that 
any supernatural manifestation has ever been made to him, or any miracle 
worked on his behalf. The only even. apparent approach to anything of 
the kind is in 77 Cor. xii. 1-4, where he speaks of having been “caught 
up even to a third heaven,” and of having “heard unspeakable words ;” 
and the simple statement (7 Cov. xv. 8) in his great argument for the ~ 
resurrection “and last of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared 
to me also.” Neither of these expressions is stronger than might 
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naturally be used by any writer in reference toa moment of great spiritual 
exaltation, or the sudden intense conviction of the spiritual resurrection 
and presence of Jesus. The abundance of miracle in the Book of Acts 
is familiar to every reader. 


4.— Transformation of Fact into Miracle, preserving indications of 
the Original Fact. 


If we now turn to the First Epistle to the Corinthians we shall find 
in chapter xiv. a very full account of a curious but perfectly natural 
phenomenon in the early church, which he calls “speaking in a tongue.” 
From this account it appears that speaking in a tongue was a very 
common occurrence in the early churches, that it occurred at times when 
the members of the congregation assembled were in a state of uncontrolled 
excitement, that it was unintelligible to the hearers, and even to the speaker 
himself (ver. 14). It is not a thing that the apostle is prepared to forbid, 
but it evidently requires to be carefully controlled, and in his enumeration 
of the gifts of God to the church it is placed last of all (7 Cor. xii. 28). 

This kind of excited and unintelligible utterance is a very frequent 
accompaniment of young and enthusiastic religious movements. It 
usually dies out after a time, and is vaguely remembered as one of the 
signs of a spiritual gift, or at any rate an enthusiasm, that has passed away. 

In the later narrative of the Book of Acts we find at the outset (11. I-13) 
an account of a gift of tongues whereby the apostles speak “ with other 
tongues,” so that when there is a great company of persons assembled 
who use different languages, each of these hears the apostles speak in his 
own tongue and understands every word that they say. 

The question at once forces itself upon us, is not this a glorified 
tradition of the old gift of tongues, the real nature of which had already 
been forgotten? And what is most important in connection with the growth 
of these traditions is that we find still imbedded in this later narrative a 
statement which is quite inconsistent with its present form, but natural 
enough in connection with the original facts, namely, that the bystanders 
thought that the apostles were drunk. This would be natural enough for 
a bystander on an occasion such as is described by St. Paul in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, but could not occur if each hearer heard his own 
language and understood perfectly well what was being said. It is 
preserved like a fragment of early architecture imbedded in the walls of a 
building of later date. 


5.—TLhe Doctrine of the Cross. 


Readers of St. Paul’s Epistles scarcely need to haye their atten- 
tion called to the important place occupied by the doctrine of the 
Cross. To him the crucifixion is not a stumbling-block to be got over or 
explained away. It is the very centre and foundation of Christianity itself. 
“T determined not to know anything among you save Jesus Christ and him 
crucified” I Cor. ii. 2). He speaks of his preaching as the “the Word of 
the Cross.” 

But it is clear from St. Paul’s Epistles, in which he addresses Christian 
readers, that this view of the Cross was not universally accepted among 
them, and that there were many to whom this was still a stumbling-block. 
Even at the time when the Book of Acts was written the death of Jesus 
on the cross is still passed over as the crowning instance of the wickedness 
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of the Jews, and the speakers are always represented as passing on at 
once to the resurrection as overcoming, and if one may say so, doing 
away with the cross. (Comp. Aeéés vii. 52, x. 39-41, xill. 28-30.) 

The Apostles at the time of the death of Jesus had no conception 
of any such view of it as St. Paul subsequently set forth; for the 
simple and unqualified condemnation of the crucifixion of Jesus was 
current in one section of the church from the very beginning ; but at the 
very beginning there were only two sources of doctrine, viz., St. Paul and 
the Twelve; if therefore this view was not his it must have been theirs. 


6.—Summary of Results so far reached. 


The conclusions then which we have reached are :— 

(1.) There were two opposite views current in the churches from 
the time of St. Paul’s conversion, as to the conditions of admission, and 
as to the necessity of the observance of the Jewish Law; and each of these 
views had its own zealous adherents. They are usually spoken of as the 
Jewish Christians and the Gentile Christians, or the Petrine and the 
Pauline parties. The one was more exclusive, the other more comprehen- 
sive. We must be careful of course not to confuse this state of things 
with the very marked party divisions, and concerted party action, of the 
religious or political movements of our own day; but at the same time it 
is impossible to form any sound opinion as to the historic value of 
the New Testament narratives unless we constantly bear in mind the fact 
that they took shape under these two divergent influences. 

(2.) This liberal movement, begun by Stephen and Philip, and after- 
wards carried on by Paul and exalted by him to the position of a vital 
principle, was one of the chief causes, if not perhaps the first originating 
cause, of the persecution with which they met. 

(3.) There was a growth of the miraculous element. 

(4.) In the miraculous legends which arose traces of the original 
natural events are sometimes preserved. 

(5.) It was not till the time of St. Paul that any attempt was 
made to interpret the death of Jesus on the cross as part of a divine 
scheme, the Twelve regarding it as an attempt to destroy him, which was 
at first apparently successful, but was itself defeated by his subsequent 
resurrection and ascension. 


NoTE :—Most of our readers will be quite prepared to accept the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistles mentioned above; but it is quite true, 
as is often urged by the opponents of all critical examination of the New 
Testament writings, that if you once begin to question the authenticity of 
the books there is no end to it. And the question may be raised: Can 
we be sure of the authorship of any single book of the New Testament, 
even of the greater Pauline Epistles, which have been regarded hitherto 
as the absolutely safe starting point for all inquiries as to the other books? 

It should therefore be noted that our inquiry, so far, is not practically 
affected by the question of authorshif. Whoever may have written the 
Epistle to the Galatians, for instance, it is quite certain from it that there 
was at one time in the early history of the Christian Church a very serious 
difference of opinion as to the terms of admission to it; and it is no 
less clear that the writer of this Epistle and the writer of the Book of 
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Acts differed as to the way in which the Apostles dealt with these 
questions; and that there was a more liberal tendency on the one hand 
and a more conservative on the other. 

It is equally clear that there is a growth of miracle and myth, as we ' 
pass on from the Epistles to the Book of Acts, and that there were two 
views in the early Church as to the Cross. 

FRANCIS H. JONES. 


STUDIES OF ROBERT BROWNING’S POEMS.—XVI. 


Dramatic Poems: I.—Pippa Passes (continued). 
LET. 


& N the second section of the poem, we are introduced to the house 

of Jules, a young sculptor, who has just brought his bride home 

from church. A number of art students have played him a 
shameful trick ; by means of forged letters he has been persuaded that a 
young lady so admires his sculpture that she has fallen in love with him. 
Jules’ passion is kindled by these fervent epistles, and he consents to 
marry the lady without even having seen her. Now that he brings her 
home, he discovers that his wife is, indeed, most beautiful, but that she 
is an ignorant, base-born peasant girl, who has been lent out, at so 
much a day, as a model to the painters of the town; and already he 
hears the loud laughter of the students underneath his window, mocking 
him for the successful cheat. 

When first Phene undertook to be a partner in the trick, the young 
child scarcely understood what she was doing ; she merely obeyed her 
foster-mother, old Natalia, and did as she was told. But when Jules 
leads her into his study, and pours out all the passion of his heart, she 
begins to see what a serious matter this is. The sculptor at first wonders 
why his beautiful bride is so silent ; he still believes her to be a high-born, 
cultured lady, and he longs to hear her speak. The crisis approaches 
with that marvellous passage, where Jules describes, how, to his esthetic 
intuition, all the forms of nature seem prophetic of the perfect human 
form ; and how the marble, under his chisel, becomes plastic to the living 
ideal which seems to lurk within the stone. The passage begins with 
the words, “Gaze like my very life’s stuff,” and closes with “ Flushings 
and glowings radiate and hover about its track.” Phene listens ; and, 
though she cannot understand the meaning of the inspired words, 
she feels their power and grandeur. A new soul seems born within 
her ; to dwell always with this sublime man would be translation 
into a finer world. In the following words it is as though Galatea 
were offering worship to her creator Pygmalion :— 


You creature with the eyes! 
If I could look for ever up to them, 
As now you let me,—I believe all sin, 
All memory of wrong done or suffering borne, 
Would drop down, lower and lower to the earth 
Whence all that’s low comes, and there touch and stay 
—Never to overtake the rest of me, 
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All that, unspotted, reaches up to you, 

Drawn by those eyes! What rises is myself, 
Not so the shame and suffering; but they sink, 
Are left, I rise above them. Keep me so, 
Above the world ! 


But the terrible confession must be made ; the bridegroom learns that he 
has been tricked into marrying a base-born girl, one of the students’ 
favourite models. In fierce indignation, Jules vows vengeance upon his 
enemies ; he gives Phene gold, they must separate, he will never see her 
face again,—when, all at once, Pippa’s song comes floating to 
his ears, telling the story of the Page, who loved the Queen, and longed 
to be able to do some great task to prove his devotion. In this song, the 
Queen sits at a window, while her maid dresses her hair ; a young page 
below is singing :— 

Give her but the least excuse to love me! 

When—where— 

How can this arm establish her above me, 

If fortune fixed her as my lady there, 

There already to eternally reprove me ? 

(“ Hist’’ said Kate the queen; 

But “ Oh’”’—cried the maiden binding her tresses, 

‘oTis only a page that carols unseen 

“Crumbling your hounds their messes.’’) 


Is she wronged ?—to the rescue of her honour, 
My heart! 
Is she poor P—What costs it to be styled a donor ? 
Merely an earth’s to cleave, a sea’s to part! 
But that fortune should have thrust all this upon her! 
(‘‘ Nay, list,”"—bade Kate the queen ; 

And still the maiden, binding her tresses, 

‘OTis only a page that carols unseen 

“Fitting your hawks their jesses!’ ) 
Ah! Jules well knows that story of the Queen who renounced the Crown 
of Cyprus, and the Page who longed to win her love, and yet felt so 
helpless to do anything to serve her. If she had been wronged, he 
could have avenged her; if she had been poor, he could have cloven 
the earth or parted the seas to find wealth to lay at her feet ; but she 
needed nothing he could do or give, and so his love was robbed of power 
to affirm itself. Jules listens to the ballad, then looks at his bride, and 
begins to realise what a true love is,—not self-aggrandisement, but loving 
service ; not getting everything, but giving everything ; and here he has 
power to do everything to exalt this woman's soul just wakening to life 
beneath his touch. Could Pygmalion renounce Galatea after his prayer 
had gifted her with a soul? Why, thinks Jules, this will be a finer 
vocation than his art :— 

Shall to produce form out of unshaped stuff 

Be art—and further, to evoke a soul 

From form, be nothing ? This new soul is mine. 


Under this new impulse, he destroys every model in his studio, in order 
that he may begin life all afresh. A new soul wakes up within him under 
the power of this perfect love ; he will take his bride to dwell with him in 
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some distant island, where no echo of the old life of sin and suffering can 
ever come. 

And you are ever by me while I gaze 

—Are in my arms as now—as now—as now! 

Some unsuspected isle in the far seas! 

Some unsuspected isle in far-off seas. 


In the fourth section of the poem, we find that the Bishop is a patron of 
Jules ; and he says he has received a letter from the young sculptor since 
his marriage, in which he declares his resolve to commence his work as 
an artist over again. Hitherto, he has only been a copyist of other men’s 
ideals ; now he will give up sculpture for painting, and seek to realise 
some living ideal of his own. In this way it is indicated that the self- 
forgetful love of Jules worked out his redemption both as a man and as 
an artist. 
IV. 


So Pippa passes, until she comes beneath the tower where Luigi and 
his mother are taking counsel together. At this time Italy is oppressed 
by Austria, and a conspiracy has been formed to assassinate the Austrian 
Emperor. The lot has fallen to Luigi to undertake this hazardous 
enterprise. He undertakes it with thankfulness, for he honestly believes 
that only by such a bold deed can his country be saved. His mother 
entreats him not to go; “You will be arrested,” she says, “you will 
never escape.” And, then, we have that fine passage, in which Luigi says 
he is ready to die ; for the few years of his life have been so blessed, that 
- he has had his share of human joy, and must not complain if this solemn 
duty means his death :— 


Escape—to even wish that, would spoil all ! 

The dying is best part of it. Too much 

Have I employed these fifteen years of mine, 

To leave myself excuse for longer life— 

Was not life pressed down, running o’er with joy, 
That I might finish with it ere my fellows 

Who, sparelier-feasted make a longer stay ? 

T was put at the board-head., helped to all 

At first; I rise up happy and content. 

God must be glad one loves his earth so much ! 

I can give news of earth to all the dead 

Who ask me :—last year’s sunsets, and great stars 
That had a right to come first and see ebb 

The crimson wave that drifts the sun away— 
Those crescent moons with notched and burning rims 
That strengthened into sharp fire, and then stood, 
Impatient of the azure—and that day 

In March, a double rainbow stopped the storm— 
May’s warm, slow, yellow moonlit summer nights— 
Gone are they, but I have them in my soul. 


Still his mother pleads. She reminds him that in a month his beautiful 
lady, his betrothed, will come to Asolo ; and will he be away when she 
arrives,—perhaps never to see her again? It is clear that Luigi is 
hesitating. Yes,in June she was to come, he says, 


Ae We were to see together 
The Titian at Treviso—there again |! 
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He hears a sound which has been coming nearer and nearer for some 
minutes past ; now he can distinguish a childish voice, and even listen 
to the very words. Pippa passes, with the rousing ballad of the king who 
lived long ago, in the morning of the world ; who, to extreme old age, sat 
upon his throne to do justice to the oppressed and execute judgment on 
evil-doers. “Such grace had kings when the world begun.” As the 
words strike his ear, Luigi thinks of the tyrant who disgraces the throne 
of Austria ; and heis ashamed that, for one moment, his patriotism should 
have cooled. He leaves his mother, crying :— 


’Tis God’s voice calls, how could I stay ? Farewell ! 


And, in undertaking the duty, he escapes impending death: for Austrian 
spies are at that moment seeking him in the tower ; if he had remained 
behind he would certainly have been arrested and killed. 


We 


Then Pippa passes to the palace, where the Bishop is arranging.the 
affairs of his deceased brother, and we discover the one element of 
“plot” in the drama. Pippa is the child of an elder brother of the 
Bishop ; a wicked steward got rid of her in infancy, in order to ac- 
cumulate wealth for himself. This infamous man is now explaining his 
plot to the Bishop. There is only Pippa’s claim between him and the 
possession of enormous wealth; now, says the steward, if you will connive 
at my dishonesty, I will take care that the child is inveigled into some 
vicious class of wretched creatures, where she will be forgotten and soon 
must perish. And this priest, whom his little niece thought the one 
representative in Asolo of divine love and holiness, is actually listening, 
while the tempter suggests the damnation of a child’s soul as a means of 
securing gold. He is hesitating, when Pippa passes with her song of the 
innocent babe, who was scarcely familiar with earth and sky before God 
took the little one safely to Himself. There is a strange weirdness in 
this song, it is like the cry of an infant spirit, flashing for a time into the 
world, and then suddenly fleeing for refuge again upon the breast of God. 


Overhead the tree-tops meet, 

Flowers and grass spring ’neath one’s feet ; 
There was nought above me, and nought below, 
My childhood had not learnt to know : 

For, what are the voices of birds 

—Ay, and of beasts,—but words—our words, 
Only so much more sweet ? 

The knowledge of that with my life begun ! 
But I had so near made out the sun, 

And counted the stars, the Seven and One, 
Like the fingers of my hand: 

Nay, I could all but understand 

Wherefore through heaven the white moon ranges; 
And just when out of her soft fifty changes 

No unfamiliar face might overlook me— 
Suddenly God took me! 


As the Bishop listens, he realises the vileness of the crime with which he 
is temporising ; all his better nature asserts itself; he throws the tempter 
off, and calls upon his people to arrest him, 
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My people—one and all—all—within there! Gag this villain—tie him hand 
and foot! he dares—I know not half he dares,—but remove him—quick! 
Miserere mei, Domine! quick, I say! 


VI. 


After this, we see Pippa passing to her bed-room and her flowers. She 
wonders how near she may have come to these people, whom she 
has imagined herself to be. “Ah,” she says, “some of the silk I wind at 
the mill, to-morrow, may broider the robe of Ottima ;” and she knew not 
that the influence of her song has saved the lady’s soul. As she undresses 
and goes to bed, she talks to herself :— 


Now one thing I should like to really know: 
How near | ever might approach all these 

I only fancied being, this long day ! 

—Approach, I mean, so as to touch them, so 

As to in some way move them—if you please, 
Do good or evil to them some slight way. 

For instance, if I wind 

Silk to-morrow, my silk may bind 

And broider Ottima’s cloak’s hem. 

Ah, me and my important part with them, 

This morning’s hymn half promised when I rose! 
True in some sense or other, I suppose, 

Though I passed by them all, and felt no sign. 
God bless me! I can pray no more to-night. 

No doubt, some way or other, hymns say right. 
All service is the same with God— 

With God, whose puppets, best and worst, 

Are we: there is no last nor first. 


As we hear the dear child soothing herself to sleep with the words of her 
favourite hymn, and remember the high and holy service she has uncon- 
sciously rendered, we close the poem with these words of divine wisdom : 
“Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength 
and perfected praise; that Thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger.” 
FRANK WALTERS. 


SCENES FROM THE MINISTRY OF CHRIST. 
IX.-—The Call of Matthew. 
[Read Matthew ix. 9-17. Hymn 9go.] 


INTRODUCTORY.—(Compare the accounts of this incident in Warp ii. 
14-22, and Luke v. 27-39.) Mark has “ Levi, the son of Alphzeus,” Luke 
“a publican named Levi.” Levi and Matthew the same person. Prob- 
ably the name Matthew was adopted by the Apostle when he became a 
follower of Jesus. Matthew means “ Gift of God.” “A publican,” not in 
the modern English sense of the word. Romans farmed the taxes to a 
body of men who undertook to pay a certain sum, yearly, into the public 
treasury (27 publicum). Hence they were called pudlicani. They made 
their profit by charging more than was due. Matthew answered more to 
our Customs or Excise officer than to the ordinary tax-gatherer. (Like 
the Octroz officers of French towns—sat at one of the gates of Capernaum 
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to tax all food and valuables that went out or in.) Publicans generally 
greedy, renegade Jews, who were hated, (1) because they were base enough 
to collect taxes for the Roman conquerors, and (2) because they oppressed 
and cheated the people to get rich themselves. Regarded as traitors. 
We are not usually glad to see the tax-collector, but we do not hate the 
man. He only collects what is lawfully due—no cheating—all spent on 
ships, police, schools, soldiers, etc. But suppose England conquered by 
France—taxes raised to pay for ‘¢hezr soldiers instead of our own, and 
sent away to Paris—how hateful. And suppose the collector might 
squeeze all he could out of us, and keep all for himself over a fixed sum— 
who would like him or trust him? And suppose he were an English- 
man ready to serve the enemy—should we not all dislike and shun him ? 
So the Jews felt towards the publicans, and because no respectable people 
would be friendly with them, they made their friends among the lowest of 
the population. Thus it is “publicans and sinners” are so often mentioned 
together. 
Explanatory. 


Matt. ix. 9. “ Receipt of custom ”—the toll-table or custom-house. 

10. Luke says “And Levi made him a great feast,” same occasion. 
Shows that Matthew was a well-to-do man. Note the company at this 
feast—“ publicans and sinners ”—Matthew’s old associates. 

11. The Pharisees were not guests but came to look on out of curiosity. 
The house of an Oriental is perfectly open to anyone who may enter, even 
at meals, and take part in the conversation. They were afraid to tackle 
Jesus personally, but addressed the disciples. 

12. “They that be whole”—an instance of Jesus’ satire. They 
thought themselves whole because they did not commit the same 
sins as the publicans, but they had worse sins of their own—pride, 
hypocrisy, harsh judgments of others. 

13. Hosea vi. 6. 

14. This occurred at the same time. Pharisees fasted twice a week, 
Thursday and Monday. Ordinary Jews only fasted one day in the year— 
the great Day of Atonement. (Lev. xxili. 26-32.) Perhaps this feast took 
place on one of the weekly fasts. 

15. “Children of the Bridechamber ”—friends of the bridegroom— 
groomsmen, who were to conduct the bride from her father’s to her 
husband’s house. Picture,—gay procession, flags, flowers, music, feast- 
ings, dress, etc. “ Bridegroom ”—Jesus imaged the church as a Bride. 
The Bride of Jesus is Humanity. “Shall be taken from them ”—Jesus 
alludes to his death. ‘Then shall they fast.” Men do not want to eat 
when they are in great sorrow. Food chokes them. Fast only when 
fasting is natural. 

16,17. Explain these two parables—how raw, unshrunk cloth would 
tear a coat with which it was mended, when it came to be worn—how the 
shrinking would strain the edges of the old to which it was joined. Then 
how old wine sézzs—not bottles—would be stiff and unable to stretch, so 
that if filled with ew wine—wine that had yet to ferment—they would 
burst under the pressure. Dvess and wine-skins probably suggested by 
the words éréde and bridegroom—festive dress and wine marking a 
marriage feast. The idea is that the new and happy life of Christianity 
must have its own forms and customs and not try to perpetuate the old 
customs of Judaism, 
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Lesson Subject :—(i.) The Good Physician. 


Think of the feast—great company of low people—Jesus in place of 
honour at Matthew’s right hand. An interruption—others have come 


in—who? See their proud looks—the broad fringes to their robes as a’ 


sign of their sanctity. What do they say—“ We thought this Jesus was 
a respectable man, anyway, but what is this? what is he doing in such a 
place? in such company?” The answer—the doctor visits the sick, not 
the healthy. Jesus went among sinners not to be like them, but to make 
them like him, as the doctor goes to a sick man, not to catch his disease, 
but to cure it. But why eat and drink with them? Because in no other 
way could he so well show them that he did not despise them, but 
regarded them as brothers. If he did not despise them, they need not 
despise themselves. By being friendly with them, and human, he made 
them believe in themselves and in their own possibilities of good. (See 
a parable of this in J. R. Lowell’s poem, “ The finding of the Lyre.”) 


Lesson Subject :—(ii.) Christ the Bridegroom. 


The idea to bring out from this image is the happiness and freedom 
of religion. Pharisees thought Jesus should deal severely with sinners— 
appoint them long and strict fasts. But Jesus came not to punish men, 
but to make them glad—not to bind heavy burdens of penance on them, 
but to set them free from burdens. As marriage is a new and happy life, 
so following Jesus is a new and happy life. There would come times 
of sorrow, but it is no sin to be joyful, nor to sing and feast when the heart 
is glad. The best gladness of all comes from doing right—from being 
loving—from, like Jesus, serving others. 

A bridegroom wins his bride by love and service and by believing in 
her, (as Jacob serving for Rachael seven years.) So with humanity. Any 
true Saviour of men, a Livingstone or a Travers Madge, even a Jesus, 
believes in and loves the vilest of men as devoutly as any lover his mistress. 
How happy is the bride so loved! How happy is a sinful man so loved ! 
The love of one who believes in him, saves him, puts new heart into him, 
makes a new creature of him. (See story of Cophetua and the Beggar 
Maid.) 

JOSEPH Woop. 
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VI.—On Temperance. 


ei jN the course of our last lessons—on Food—we spoke of the great 
CH virtue, Temperance, but the word has of late become identified 
®eZs) with abstinence from drinks which contain the substance alcohol, 


and a necessity is laid on all rational people of earnestly considering this 
matter, with its immensely important issues, and of coming to a 
decision with regard to their own conduct. 

This restriction of the word is to be regretted. It seems to dethrone 
Temperance from its high place as ruler over the whole empire of the senses, 
and to give it the governance of one province only, to take away its 


unquestioned authority, and confine it within narrow bounds, where the . 


points at issue are not so certain and where controversy is still rife, Every 


¥ 
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appetite and liking of the body must be under the control of temperance, for 
every one of them has power to wreck the life if allowed to become master. 

(1.) More is known now than ever was known before of the human body 
and the way it is affected by the substances eaten or drunk. The most 
careful and minute investigations have been made as to the effects of 
alcoholic beverages, and we are stupid and wrong if we do not take heed 
to the results of these inquiries. The very important point is established 
that these drinks are no necessity of life, as food is: that, therefore, they 
must be classed among medicines and luxuries. It is, of course, better to 
have no need of medicines, and it is wise to make ourselves independent 
of luxuries. Children, young people, and people who are well and strong, 
have no need of either the one or the other, and in person and in purse 
they are better without them. A medicine taken in health is likely to 
produce disease; it acts as a poison; and even when taken in illness it is 
necessary to use it with great care, for the remedy may easily be worse 
than the disease. There are innumerable beverages in which alcohol is 
present, and they vary greatly in their properties and effects, but 
speaking generally, the following facts are proved; that the fancied 
benefits derived from these drinks is deceptive, that the sense of exhilara- 
tion felt is of short duration, and that it is paid for by succeeding 
depression of vital power; that, though ale and beer have some of the 
properties of food they are not nourishing like milk is, or bread is; that 
spirits are always harmful to healthy people, though they may sometimes 
be of benefit to the sick and old, and that wines have in themselves no 
strength-giving power; that the effects of these drinks vary in degree with 
different persons, but that they are alike in substance, being governed by 
physiological and chemical laws, which laws cannot be defied without 
injury. Alcohols cause disturbance of the bodily functions, and neither 
nourish nor permanently stimulate. Adulteration of the most noxious 
description can be practised without possibility of detection by the ordinary 
consumer; the poisons thus imbibed have terrible results on the tissues 
and nerves, and on the mind. Habitual consumption of large quantities 
of honestly-made alcoholic drinks produce like disastrous effects. 

(ii.) It is not iearned persons only who can testify to this last fact: it 
is sadly familiar to all of us. Every one of us knows much of the misery 
to individuals, and the trouble and loss to the community, caused by love 
of drink. Homes made wretched, children foredoomed to horrible temp- 
tation, men and women degraded from their high estate,—little lower 
than the angels,—to a worse than bestial condition ; crime, lunacy, poverty, 
these are the frightful results of excess. There is an ancient Greek story 
which tells of a terrible enchantress, Circe, who turned into swine those 
who loved her. Comus, in Milton’s-poem, is a wicked wizard, who, coax- 
ing his victims with glowing promises to drink of his vile cup, destroys 
in them the fair image of humanity, and makes them howling beasts. 
Love of drink is like the infatuation of Circe’s lovers: those who yield to 
it add themselves to the miserable crew of ruined wretches who are a 
torment to themselves and all about them, weak of will, feeble of purpose, 
false to duty, traitors to love. 

(iii.) The feeling of horror at this form of excess is a recent growth. 
“In generations not long passed away, sobriety was the exception 
rather than the rule: a man who had never been drunk was a rarity. © 
Condiments were used to create thirst ; glasses were so shaped that they 
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would not stand, but must be held till emptied; and a man’s worth 
was in part measured by the number of bottles he could take in.” 
(Spencer’s Sociology.) Statesmen, clergymen, authors, country gentle- 
men, were accustomed to drink an enormous quantity of strong wine: 
poor men got intoxicated and no one thought the worse of them, and, if 
in this state they broke the law, the law made excuses for them. The 
change in public opinion with regard to this matter is a striking instance 
of the growth of conscience,—of the sense of “ought” and “must ”—and 
now it invades province after province of man’s nature and conduct. The 
conscience of the more thoughtful, serious people becomes in course of 
time the national conscience. Excess is now felt to be at once disgrace- 
ful and pathetic : its follies are no longer laughable : the degradation of 
the human soul, the obscuration of its proper powers, appeal to us as sad 
anéterrible. This feeling has given rise in the last fifty years to organised 
efforts for the doing away of this deadly mischief, and Temperance and 
Total Abstinence Societies have done much directly to lessen it. But 
more still has been effected indirectly by the changes in social conditions 
which have occurred during this period, due to education and the spread of 
rational interests, and to opportunities for wholesome recreation and 
amusement, to. cheap books and newspapers, to sanitary improvements, 
and the supply of pure water in large centres of population, to better 
knowledge of how to bring up children, and how to secure health, to the 
new spirit which seeks for the causes which lead to crime and poverty, 
and to a higher estimate of the value of each human soul. 

Great progress has been made, but the evil is still enormous, and in 
some ways it is on the increase. The greatly increased consumption of 
spirits and the hateful practice of poisonous adulteration have made the 
results of excess more terrible. It is calculated that fifty thousand people 
in the United Kingdom die every year from alcoholic poisoning ; it is 
certain that by far the largest number of those in our jails, asylums, and 
workhouses are there through this cause. A wide-spread ignorance still 
prevails—a wide-spread belief in the efficacy of these drinks in illness and 
weakness, so that they are frequently given even to babies and little 
children. These are not only injured by what undoubtedly is to them 
rank poison, but they are taught to like the poison, which may be to them 
the greatest of misfortunes. Simplicity in likings is a great safe-guard 
and advantage; it is a real and very serious loss to have a distaste for 
pure water, just as it is to have a distaste for simple, plain food. 

(iv.) Another important consideration is the money-cost of taking 
alcoholic drink habitually. People who are weekly wage-earners, 
cannot afford the cost of even a glass of beer a day. The money could be 
more profitably expended. Three half-pence a day come to £2 5s. 7%4d. 
ina year. Multiply this by the number of extra glasses consumed by a 
person or a family, and it is evident that, solely from the point of view of 
sensible outlay of income, it is a quite disproportionate amount to spend 
on what is no necessity of life. 

Looking at this subject then from the point of health, of economy, and 
of avoidance of possible danger of excess, it is prudent, wise and right to 
habitually abstain from these drinks, and to do all in our power to 
influence children especially, and young people, so that they may not 
acquire a liking which so often is the source of bodily and mental ruin. 

EDITH GITTINS. 
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